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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 
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Window Shades Made to Order. 
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Ellwood Heacock — 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
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Hand Sewed. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
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Good lent meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 
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A la carte. 
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140 N. Fifteenth St. 
Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 

$3 and $4 per week. 
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Young Friends’ Review 


Published hed by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ebprror, 
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Specials 


Black 
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Good Broadcloths havea char- 
acter of their own, which cannot 
be counterfeited and for which 
no satisfactory substitute has 
yet been found. No fabric is in 
greater demand for the natty 
new Spring Costumes; nor, we 
believe, can such values as the 
following be found outside these 
Stores : 


$1.75 Black Broadcloth 
at $1.25 a yard 


inches wide; of good 
weight and finish 


$3.00 French Broadcloth 
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52 inches wide ; light weight, 
extra finish 
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Samples sent upon request. 
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The Journal, 1873 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
VIII. 


Works of love are more acceptable to God than 
lofty contemplation. Never trust in a virtue that has 
not been put in practice. JoHANN TAULER. 


Tauler was a German monk, of the Dominican order, 
born about 1300, died 1361. See Whittier’s poem on him. 


PATIENCE. 


"Twas long ago, 
When I was young, alas ! I did not know, 
‘A better way’ I said. It must beso, 
Or God cannot be good. 
Alas! Alas ! my pure weak human pride! 
How differently would I have cried, 
If I had understood. 


And now I bear 
A thankful heart for that unanswered prayer, 
And so I think it will be when, up there 
Where all is known, 
We look upon the things we longed for so, 
And see how little they were worth, and know, 
How soon they were outgrown. 
—Selected. 


EMOTION: LIFE. 
Mary Kendall, in Present Day Papers. 


Curist did not appeal to what might come under 
the heading of mere emotion. He knew what we 
often forget, that love is more than a sensation, it is 
a life. 

“He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me.’”’ And when Peter the 
impetuous and demonstrative, who could not bear 
Christ to doubt the sincerity of his affection, cried, in 
answer to the question that seemed almost cruel: 
‘Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
love Thee,’’ Christ's reply was no assurance of trust 
and sympathy such as Peter’s heart must have longed 
for, but the laconic, bare command, “‘ Feed my sheep.”’ 
That conversation between Christ and Peter epito- 
mized the gospel of St. James. It dealt once for all 
with the fallacy—the plea of cowardice—that because 
we do not feel great, beautiful emotions when we like, 
we cannot do right and serve God. It made love 
primarily motive force. If the one way toward Pen- 
tecost were a way of vivid, fiery enthusiasm, many 
people would have a right to say that the quest was 
hopeless. But there is another way, the way of 
enthusiasm, not vivid, yet dynamic, and it is the way 
that all can tread, fulfilling in hours of gloom, as 
Arnold says, tasks willed in hours of insight—on to 
the clearer revelation and the deeper love. 
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Volume LVIII. 
Number 8. 


THE TRUE EDUCATION.’ 
BY RACHEL W. UNDERHILL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In formulating the topic for this address, I was led 
by a thought that has been growing in my mind for 
some time, and which has by degrees come to take 
definite form. It seemed té me to touch the vital 
principle involved in all educational effort. 

The external world is but a concrete expression 
of the internal life of the people. Let us look through 
our educational machinery, and find in the individual 
man an answer to our question, ‘‘ Why educate ?”’ 

Education began when primitive man discovered, 
that in the struggle for existence his physical powers 
were inadequate to sustain him in the physical world. 
It was then that psychic power was recognized as a 
potentiality, and was brought to supplement the 
physical need. When the human hand, developed to 
its utmost and wonderful capacity failed to meet the 
need, the human mind came to its aid, and invention 
furnished weapons and tools by means of which its 
power was multiplied and extended. To increase 
this pyschic force became the supreme effort of the 
thoughtful of all ages. To study the law of its 
evolution ; to adopt methods, and establish institutions 
that shall give the most effective aid to its develop- 
ment, has been an occupation not unworthy the wisest 
and greatest of mankind. In the scientific language 
of to-day, the beginning of education was in ‘the 
effort of man to control his environment.’”’ It is still 
with this purpose in view, that we, the parents of the 
oncoming generation, upon whom the business of 
education falls, study, plan, devise, that our children 
shall enter upon the platform of human activity 
equipped with fully developed powers—that is, powers 
developed to the full capacity of the individual. 

This view of the purpose of education as a natural 
fact seems to me to be true, logical, and conclusive, 
but not quite satisfying to the-man or woman who 
recognizes moral and social, as well as material 
obligations. Plato advances somewhat upon this 
ground, in so far as he introduces the altruistic 
element, and carries the question into the moral realm. 
According to Plato, ‘‘the aim and purpose of educa- 
tion is to enable the individual to be useful in his own 
environment.”’ 

Is edncation, then, only relative, with a varying 
standard adapted to each separate race, nation, and 
community? So far as I see at present, the true 
education does demand a differing standard applied 
to differing conditions. We need only to look at the 
colored race in America, and our efforts to bring them 
to our Anglo-Saxon levels, by means of our Anglo- 
Saxon educational ideas applied academically, to see 
this truth amply corroborated. The first effort to 
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educate the emancipated slaves was futile, because of 
a failure to understand their special need and condition, 
and to supply the true education for this people. It is 
the opinion of Booker T. Washington that those first 
attempts to teach the colored people along‘the lines 
of book learning, left them in a second estate that was 
worse than the first. Slavery did select individuals 
who were trained in the industrial arts, and it is true 
that the best artisans of the South, especially among 
the building trades, were in the ranks of the slaves. 
A George Harris was to be found on every plantation. 
The breaking of the bond between the slave and his 
master, relieved the latter from the obligation he had 
previously acknowledged, and education in this 
practical, though limited sense, stopped. Not yet 
sufficiently developed intellectually to assimilate the 
scholistic education that was attempted, the little 
learning that they succeeded in absorbing proved to 
be the dangerous thing, inasmuch as it threw them 
out of harmony with existing conditions, and they 
were lost in the succeeding chaos. After a generation 
we hear Mr. Washington telling his colored brethren 
that to aim to be the most useful element in the 
community, is the only way to a better condition for 
themselves. With this for a keynote, an educational 
system is evolved in harmony with the need, and the 
true education of the colored people is progressing 
on the right basis. 

A recent reading of Fiske’s ‘ Discovery of 
America,” especially the chapter on the Aborigines 
of the continent, has brought freshly to my under- 
standing how slow is the evolution of a race! How 
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struggle for the mastery ; not for the preservation of 
social order, as a protective measure against the 
wrong doing that results from ignorance. We edu. 
cate because “‘ there is a Spirit in man, and the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty giveth it understanding.” 
The parental instinct which leads us to educate our 
own for the sake of our own, is here brought into 
touch with divinity, and becomes a part of the divine 
order and purpose. We are factors in the developing 
process of evolution, and to free this spirit and give it 
power of expression is our part in the eternal function. 

I trust that the distinction is clear in our minds 
between the machinery of education, the instrumen- 
talities which we employ, and the educational process 
itself. The one is outward and external ; the other is 
inward, internal. The external agencies may assist 
the inner process; they do not always insure its ac- 
complishment, What George Eliot said of her own 
literary offspring, ‘‘ Tom Tulliver,” might also be said 
of others. ‘‘ Education had flowed over Tom, with- 
out perceptibly affecting his inward parts.’’ We can- 
not make the blood circulate, but we may feed the 
system so that the blood may be enriched, its flow 
quickened, and assimilation and growth result. To 
furnish the environment that will feed the life, stimu- 
late the flow of the life-currents, and aid the process 
of assimilation and growth, is the business of edu- 
cators. Life itself is beyond our ken ; the law of life 
belongs not to time, nor is it affected by temporal 
influences. Let him who essays to enlarge, expand, 
enrich, and vitalize the life, first study the law of its 
growth. All successful education must be conducted 


long is the interval of time between the creation of | in harmony with it. 


those material witnesses which remain to give evi- 
dence of the inner development of a people! In 
comparison with the red man and the rate of his de- 
velopment, the negro has come a long way since he 
landed on this continent nearly three centuries ago, 
and at what might be called “lightning speed.”’ I 
look upon the negro people in this country as still 
undeveloped. Undeveloped, not simply untaught. 
The process of their evolution has been greatly accel- 
erated by their removal from their native environ- 
ment. It will still be generations before they can as 
a people grow in the lines of Anglo-Saxon ideals, 
and be one with the dominant race. The drift of cir- 
cumstances has brought into our political life other 
races for whose betterment we hold ourselves respon- 
sible. It is to be hoped that our philanthropic efforts 
may not be vainly spent in the attempt to engraft an 
Anglo-Saxon bud upon a Mongolian stock, and ex- 
pect it to grow at once into a beautiful and symmet- 
rical tree bearing blossom and fruit atier our own kind. 

But I ask myself again, ‘‘ Why do we educate ?”’ 
I cannot satisfy myself with the answer that science 
gives alone, nor yet with the utilitarian reason ren- 
dered by Plato. In this sacred gift of human life we 
recognize divinity. That this life, divinely given, 
shall be expanded and enlarged ; that it shall gain 
power to express itself in wise and useful ways, rests 
upon us as a sacred obligation. So we educate, not 
for the preservation of the individual, which means 
the evolution of power to be pitted against power in a 
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( Conclusion to Follow.) 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 9. 
THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my 
chosen in whom my soul delighteth.—Isaiah, xlii., 1. 
Before study of lesson read Isaiah, xlii., 1-25. 
THROUGHOUT these lessons it has frequently been 
noted that the Hebrews felt their nation to be in a 
separate and special sense a chosen people of God. 
“You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth”’ (Amos, il., 2); ‘‘ When Israel was a child I 
loved him” (Hosea, xi., 1); ‘‘Oh, my people what 
have I done unto thee? . . for I brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt and redeemed thee out 
of the house of bondage”’ (Micah, vi., 3,4); ‘‘ For the 
Lord will have compassion on Jacob and will yet 
choose Israel”’ (Is. xiv., 1). The common name for 
God with several of the prophets is ‘‘ Lord, God of 

Israel,” or the “‘ Holy One of Israel.” 

With the great mass of the people the special 
relation with Jehovah was mainly regarded as one of 
privilege. Jehovah was their God, and Israel was his 
nation. Therefore they should have an honorable 
standing among men, and should eventually rule 
over a world empire. It was recognized in a way that 
the relation was a reciprocal one. They owed certain 
dues of sacrifice and observance in return for the 
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favors of Jehovah ; but these being once paid Jehovah 
was bound to reward them for his own glory. 

The prophets had a deeper insight. They saw 
that a return for God’s gift of himself to man could 
only be made by man’s gift of himself toGod. “ Let 
judgment flow down as waters, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.” (Amos,v.,24.) ‘I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice.” (Hosea, vi.,6.) ‘‘ Do justly, love 
mercy and walk humbly.” (Micah, vi., 8.) ‘ Cease 
to do evil, learn to do well.” (Isaiah i., 17.) The 
advent of the written law clouded somewhat the clear 


shining of prophetic truth ; Ezekiel confused obedi-- 


ence to ceremonial law with obedience to moral law, 
while Jeremiah was probably obliged to cut himself 
loose from the great body of his fellows in separating 
himself from the advocates of the Deuteronomic law, 
and proclaiming allegiance to the law written on the 
heart. 

But before the night of formalism closed down 
upon the Jewish Church, as it did soon after the 
Exile, the sun of the righteousness burst forth at 
least once more in unexampled splendor. In the 
chapters before us the great prophet, Isaiah of 
Babylon, shows a deeper insight than had any of his 
predecessors into the real meaning of belonging to 
God. In his view, as in that of previous ages, Israel 
is Jehovah’s chosen; but chosen not for honor but 
for service. ‘‘ Behold my servant whom I uphold,” 
he shall bear my law to the nations; yet not with 
violence, ‘‘ a cracked reed he will not break anda 
dimly-burning wick he will not quench. Faithfully 
he will set forth the law; he will not burn dimly nor 
be crushed in spirit, till he have set the law in the 
earth.” 

God’s servant is called for service—and service 
not directly to God but to God’s children. Even 
the depised Gentile and no other is the subject of 
God's care in his choice of Israel. God would make 
him great by making him the servant of all. 

But Israel had not understood his call, ‘‘ Who is 
blind but my servant ? Thou seest many 
things but observest not.’”’ ‘‘ But now thus saith the 
Lord that created thee, O Jacob, Fear not, 
for I have redeemed thee. Fear not, for I am 
with thee.”’ Although the nation has not realized its 
duties, although it has been arrogant when it should 
have been humble; looking for rewards, for pros- 
perity, when it should have sought for duties for use- 
fulness, yet Jehovah is still true to his choice and 
still longs to use his servant to accomplish his pur- 
poses. ‘It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be 
my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to re- 
store the preserved of Israel. I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth.” (Isaiah, xlix., 
6.) “I will preserve thee, and give thee for a coven- 
ant of the people to establish the earth, to make them 
inherit the desolate heritages, saying to them that are 
bound, Go forth; to them that are in darkness, 
Show yourselves. They shall not hunger nor 
thirst ; neither shall the heat nor sun smite them.” 
(Isaiah, xlix., 8-10.) 

Not elsewhere among the prophets do we find 
this grand breadth of view so faithfully and fully ex- 
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pressed as in these chapters (40-53) of the “ Second 
Isaiah.”” The narrow exclusiveness which sees Israel 
chosen to be God’s favorite, disappears in the clear 
vision of him who sees Israel chosen to labor in God’s 
vine yard. He is not a pet to be pampered and 
favored ; he is one exceptionally endowed with power 
and opportunity. He has failed indeed in the past 
but let him thank God for he hath the future. He 
has made his mistakes, but he may rise up by tread- 
ing them under his feet. He has been punished, but 
let him see in it God’s care for him; he has not been 
allowed to stray unchecked from his duties. ‘‘ You 
alone have I known of the families of the earth; 
therefore have I visited your iniquities upon you.” 

Thus even at the parting of ways is the truth 
pressed home upon the ancient nation, courageously 
and with the buoyancy of hope. There is no touch 
of doubt or fear. We may be thankful that the 
prophets could not see the new rejection of the 
servant’s mission, the renewed growth of bargain-and- 
sale religion. For his vision was truth eternal, and 
will yet see fulfillment. Still God calls his servant, 
still he marks off his chosen peoples. But not yet is 
come that people who with all gentleness and faith- 
fulness will take his law to the nations. Not yet are 
heard among the mountains the foot-steps of him 
who bringeth good tidings. We have not believed 
his report. 

But God is patient and will yet prevail.. He has 
waited these thousands of years, being heard and 
obeyed by an individual now and then, by small sects 
in their times of youth and enthusiasm. He can wait 
other thousands for his servant among nations. But 
think of the pity of it for those called and turning the 
deaf ear to the call. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 9. THIRD MONTH 3. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 


GOLDEN TExT.—AIl they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.—Matthew, xxvi., 52. 


The Scripture of this Lesson is from John, xviii., 1-14.— 
Revised Version.—Parallel accounts are given by Matthew, 
xxvi., 47-56; Mark, xiv., 43-50; Luke, xxii., 47-53. 

Tuis lesson follows close upon that last given. The 

tragedy proceeded rapidly. Jesus had scarcely risen 

from his prayer in the garden, when the soldiers 
approached to take him. Judas, the text (v. 2) says, 

‘knew the place ;’”’ he knew that Jesus often repaired 

there with his disciples, and hastening away from the 

passover supper he had gone to tell the officers where 
the victim would be found. 

A “band ”’ of soldiers, the text says. These were 
the armed men of the Roman government. Judea 
was a Roman province, with a governor, Pilate, sent 
from the imperial city, Rome. The emperor of the 
time was Tiberius, successor of Augustus Cesar, who 
had died A. D. 14. The soldiers had lanterns and 
torches (though, from the accepted chronology it 
appears that the night had a full moon) and they 
carried weapons. 

The narrative of the betrayal and the arrest should 
be read as given in the several gospel accounts. 
Others add facts of value to those presented in the 
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text from John, which we are now studying. Matthew 
says (xxvi., 47), “(a great multitude’’ accompanied 
the party, and he records the incident of the betrayal 
with a kiss. Judas had said to the officer, ‘‘ Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, thatis he.” And then, “ straight- 
way he came to Jesus, and said, ‘ Hail, Rabbi!’ and 
kissed him,”’ (in the Greek, “ kissed him much ”’ ) and 
then the soldiers ‘‘ came and laid hands on Jesus and 
took him.” 

It was at this moment that Peter, rash and violent 
now, as so often he was, “ having a sword,” drew it, 
and struck off the ear of the high priest’s servant, 
Malchus. The incident shocks our sense of likelihood, 
but all the gospels record it. It is John alone who 
ascribes the act to Peter; the others do not name 
him. Matthew assigns it(xxvi., 51) to ‘‘one of them 
that were with Jesus;’’ Mark says (xiv., 47) it was 
‘a certain one of them stood by,” while Luke says 
(xxii., 50), ‘‘a certain one of them.”” How Peter 
came to have the sword seems unexplained. All of 
them had come directly from the passover supper, 
and no one can suppose that they would be armed 
there. It is true that there are two verses in the 
narrative of Luke (xxii., 36, 38), in which Jesus 
speaks to them as though directing them under certain 
circumstances to buy a sword, and answer is made, 
‘‘here are two swords.” But these verses stand 
detached in sense from the context, and viewed in the 
light of the impressive words of Jesus, when Peter had 
committed the act, they lose importance altogether. 

For Jesus now carried himself as he had always 
done, courageously but peacefully. ‘Put up the 
sword into the sheath,” he said ; ‘‘ the cup which the 
Father hath given me shall I not drink it.’’ (John, 
xviii, 11.) ‘“For,’’ he declared, according to the 
text of Matthew (xxvi., 52), “‘ all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” This is a 
declaration for all time. Its truth has been demon- 
strated. They who depend upon the sword’s strength 
ultimately fall before it. If individuals may appear 
to escape, peoples in mass do not. Those who rely 
on outward force instead of inward power will in the 
end share the failure of the force system. Christianity 
itself is here typified and proclaimed. It rises 
triumphant above the wreck and decay of barbaric 
conditions. 

The treachery of Judas is fixed in history for all 
time as exemplifying the basest action of man. What 
induced him? Why did he so betray his Master ? 
John says he was covetous and dishonest from the 
beginning. According to Matthew and Mark it was 
the temptation of money, the “ thirty pieces of silver.” 
Luke says Satan had entered into him. There is an 
extensive literature on the subject. Some have 
suggested that Judas, confident of the miraculous 
power of Jesus, meant to compel him to display it 
conspicuously in his own defense. Others have 
thought that Judas had become doubtful of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and wished after all not to 
disturb the priestly system. 

Judas, it is remarked, was “the only southener”’ 
among the twelve disciples. He came, it is supposed, 
from Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah. The others were 
from the northern parts of Judea. 


| 
| 





LIGENCER. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
Report of remarks in the After-Meeting Class at 15th and Race 
Streets Meeting, Philadelphia, by William L. Price. 
We hear much at this time of the spread of civilization 
and Christianity through war and force, and it is 
worth while, especially for Friends, to pause a moment 
in the bustle of life and the whirl of events, to consider 
the meaning of civilization and Christianity, and to 
question whether the tendency of the times is towards 
or away from those high ideals, or whether or not we 
are faithful to our traditions. 

In what does civilization consist if not in civility, 
in kindness, and in the consideration of the rights and 
happiness of each other? If it means no more than 
the wearing of certain forms of clothing and the 
production of many things ; if it means but the cold 
searching out of the knowledge of things, and the 
glorification of pomp, and place, and power; if it 
means only the “strenuous life,” then it is quite 
possible that war and force may spread civilization 
And if Christianity is but the formal and pious 
sanctification of things as they are now to be seen 
among so-called civilized people, then indeed may the 
bloody sword, the shrieking shell, and the wrecked and 
burning home, be the Evangel of Christianity. The 
Christian world has been so occupied with opinions 
about Jesus that it has had little time to either examine 
or act upon his teachings, and only from time to time 
and here and there has one arisen crying on the world 
to hearken to that new commandment, “ That ye love 
one another.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the horrors of 
personal suffering which the war of the sword inflicts 
upon guilty and innocent alike, or to do more than 
speak of the absurdity of civilized warfare, when we 
have only to turn to history, to the testimony of the 
great generals, or even our own daily papers, to see 
that war consists in every conceivable form of barbarism 
and crime. Nor is this physical suffering the worst 
of war, for back of all war lies the hate that impels 
the hand to strike, and makes possible the horrors of 
the conflict, and back of this is the still more hideous, 
calculating greed that moves the pieces and sets on 
those who do the actual slaughter—for of all war the 
seed is greed, and the fruit is hate, and the utter 
destruction of gentleness, brotherliness, and love. For 
the men who, blinded by the plaudits and honors of 
a hollow civilization, go forth to make good the sham 
titles to stolen lands or uphold the honor of the flag 
that has lost its honor by being put where it should 
never have been ; and who in the rage of war strike 
down at once their fellow menand their own civility ; 
there is little but pity, for they but thrust their swords 
into their own bosoms; in truth “they know not 
what they do.” 

But what shall be said of those who sit in places 
of power and coldly plan policies that lead to these 
horrors, for the sake of gain or for power and position, 
even though they claim that it is in the cause of the 
spread of civilization, Christianity, or trade ? 

For the ministers of the Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace who in their zeal for the spread of their own 
creed uphold war, even claiming that ‘‘every bullet 
fired is a messenger of Christ,” there is again sorrow 
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and pity ; they have upholding them a church history, 
which shows that there has never been a war too 
unjust or savage for some ordained priest or recognized 
minister to defend and applaud. 

‘Verily they have their reward.” But what of 
ourselves? We who have behind us the history and 
the tradition of that creedless faith that shook to the 
centre the faithless creeds of their day ; those who 
were Quakers indeed, aye, and Friends indeed, for 
they stood not for themselves alone but for the peace 
of all men. 

It seems like “carrying coals to Newcastle” to 
talk of peace to the members of a Society that was 
rocked in a cradle of force and persecution, yet never 
raised its hand except to bless. 

But eventhe mines of Newcastle may fail, or that 
pure vein of Quakerism be lost, and it well behooves 
us to question closely with ourselves how we stand 
in regard to the real message of love and peace for 
which our forbears suffered and died. 

Is the sin of war less ours than another’s because 
we talk of peace, when because of the fear of business 
loss or disturbance to our vested interests, we lend 
the influence of our votes, our voices, or even our 
silence, to those men or parties or organizations 
whose action tends towards the making or the con- 
tinuance of any war, no matter how plausible may be 
the excuse, or how frantic their cry of danger to our 
pocket books ? 

Neither may we beg the question or make the ex- 
cuse that war is wrong, but sometimes unavoidable, 
and remain in any real sense Friends. Our own his- 
tory in Pennsylvania stands against that, and if it did 
not, what is that faith worth that is in evidence only 
when no strain is put upon it? Buta declaration 
against the war of the field of battle even though con- 
sistent is not enough ; we must go deeper, for if our 
protest is but an echo of our fathers’ plea for peace, 
we are no more than so many acolytes telling over the 
beads of a faith long dead, as were the Scribes and 
Pharisees of Jesus’ day, faithful to the truth for which 
their fathers stoned the prophets, but blind and dumb 
to the strife and misery about them, and deaf to the 
new truths knocking at the door. For faith is a 
living power, that seeing wrong demands and accom- 
plishes its overthrow, and seeing truth marches on to 
its accomplishment, nor stops to count the cost or 
measure the difficulties in the way. 

Where is our own faith? Do we not know that 
the law of God is Love, and the law of growth is 
service, and that if we walk in the path of the law we 
may not stumble? If we would but take up the 
burden of the struggle for the Kingdom of God on 
earth as it is in Heaven; fighting fire with fire, the 
fire of hate and wrong with the bright flame of the 
spirit of love that enlightens every man, if he will but 
cease to cover it up with the bushel of his daily 
cares,—we might go on with the certainty that the 
cruse of oil would not fail, or the handful of meal 
waste ; for our Father knoweth that we have need of 
all these things. 


It is a dangerous thing to resist God’s spirit and 
yet a very easy thing to do.—[Isaac Penington. ] 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Tue following extracts are taken from an address 
before the Twentieth Century Club, of Boston, on 
Second month 2, by Julia Ward Howe, who was 
born in the same year as Queen Victoria : 

We who meet here to-day are partici- 
pants in the world-wide mourning. We shall not 
swell the funeral pageant. Rather shall we feel that 
this great memory is with us as a royal presence, a 
beneficent influence, which death itself cannot destroy. 

I, for one, feel a chill to-day when I think that a 
little woman’s heart, thousands of miles away, has 
ceased to beat. I feel awed, too, when I think of all 
that was centred in that woman’s heart,—the intensity 
of personal and family affection, the love of country, 
the wide humanity whose glow lit up the outermost 
bounds of her vast empire. She was crowned queen. 
She reigned an empress. She dies with the glory of 
a pure woman. ; 

Foremost among the lessons that she leaves us, I 
find this one, the momentous import of a human life. 
Queen Victoria has given us no great poem or picture, 
no wonderful achievement in art or literature. What 
does she leave us? The record of a truly queenly 
life, in which the duties of the sovereign were illum- 
ined by the glories of true womanhood. She wore 
its triple crown, as maid, wife, and mother, with a 
grace which outshone the diamonds of her regal 
diadem. Embalmed in gratitude, her memory is one 
of the possessions of our race. 

The world was glad when a fair young girl as- 
cended the throne of the Georges, and brought her 
innocence face to face with the legends of a corrupt 
court. It was glad when she gave her heart with 
her hand to one who proved himself worthy of both, 
when Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote,— 


‘* The joy of happy peasant wives 
Be thine, O crowned queen.’’ 


It was glad to learn of the patient assiduity with 
which the young sovereign applied herself to the 
labors of government; to find that more and more 
she showed her adherence to the best traditions of a 
constitutional monarchy, advising with the ablest 
statesmen of her realm, and devoting her days to its 
service. And, beyond the pain of parting, the world 
will ever be glad to remember her. 

As her dominion widened, she seemed to grow 
with it, in wisdom and in power. We women feel 
that she has added a wondrous lustre to our sex. 
We Americans remember that, when the tide of feel- 
ing among her courtiers and statesmen was all against 
us, her heart was with us. She did not ask to see 
our fair inheritance torn in twain by wild passion and 
blind ignorance of its true destiny. 

In at least one of our national afflictions she 
sympathized deeply. When Abraham Lincoln fell 
by the hand of an assassin, she, with her own hand, 
wrote to his widow a letter most deeply touching and 
tender. The grief of her own widowhood was fresh 
in her mind, and she stretched a hand across the 
ocean to clasp that of a sister woman afflicted in like 
manner with herself. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1901. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not latcr than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


“EVEN AMONG FRIENDS.” 
A younc Friend in a distant city writes to the INTELLI- 
GENCER commending its attitude upon the Philippine 
He adds that he holds the views maintained in 
its columns, but that he has not found such views 


war. 


well supported by many he has met, “even among 
Friends.”’ 

There can be only a qualified satisfaction for the 
INTELLIGENCER in receiving commendation for its sup- 
port of Peace. For nothing could bea plainer duty 
of any one who assumes to represent the principles 
of Friends than to speak in behalf of Peace unhesitat- 
ingly and unqualifiedly. Not to do so would be so 
palpable a desertion of the ground always held by 
our Society as to show that the person or the journal 
was but a reed shaken in the wind—not a nail driven 
in asure place. A Friends’ journal which allowed 
itself to become a party, openly or tacitly, to the 
waging of war, would be at once discredited and dis- 
graced. 

And we may say, at this point, that there is no 
Friends’ periodical anywhere, so far as we know, large 
or small, representing any body of the Society, on 
either side of the Atlantic, that has proved derelict. 
We can count in this country some six such publica- 
tions, and in England at least four more; and the 
attitude of all of these has been consistent on the war 
question. The English journals have maintained the 
cause of Truth firmly all though the war excitements, 
and those in America have not been less faithful 
during our own confusions and ebullitions. Those in 
charge of these periodicals, so far as we know, have 
never hada particle of doubt as to the direction in 
which their Christian duty lay, and have not needed 
to pause a moment to consider whether or not there 
might be some excuse or apology for wars of aggres- 
sion and oppression. 

We say, therefore, that while it is a source of 
satisfaction and encouragement to know that Friends 
up and down are firm in the faith delivered to our 
fathers, and firmly held by them, we do not feel that 
any editor of a Friends’ journal is entitled to com- 
mendation for simply doing what the occasion has 
demanded of him, 


A watchman who watches is 
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doing only that which he was appointed to do; a 
watchman who sleeps on his post is worthless and 
faithless. 

But we must note, before we dismiss the subject, 
what our young correspondent implies in the phrase 
‘‘even among Friends.” It is discouraging, indeed, 
if he or others have found Friends who hold thei: 
principles so lightly or so confusedly that they do not 
maintain a clear testimony in favor of the Christian 
teachings concerning Peace. They must see, upon 
reflection, we are sure, that they assume a serious 
responsibility if they weaken and impair the noble 
testimony the Society has so long held. It must be 
evident that such a testimony can only be maintained 
through the faithfulness and courage of all the 
Society’s members. If any considerable part of them 
were to show weakness in regard to it the force of 
the testimony would be impaired—“ balked,” as the 
Discipline says. If some Friends upheld Peace but 
some others apologized for War what sort of an un- 
certain sound would our trumpet emit ? 

Yet even on this point something must be said. We 
have been in a good many gatherings of our Society, 
meetings held officially or unofficially, ‘‘ conferences,” 
of one sort or another, since the unhappy war-flame 
of 1898, and we have never yet, we believe, known a 
Friend to assume the advocacy, or even the defense, 
of the side of the question opposed to Peace. If any 
one in these gatherings was inclined to do so—and 
we hope indeed none were—they recognized the utter 
and absolute incongruousness of the time and place 
with such an undertaking. The atmosphere of 
Friends’ meetings of all sorts has been that of de- 
votion to the principles of the Christian faith as these 
have been held by a long line of worthy men and 
women in the Society of Friends. 

May we not appeal to all who value the Society 
and its history, and who appreciate the service it may 
and ought to render the world, to be square and firm 
in this day of testing? They cannot desire, we are 
sure, to see the Society exhibited as weak, or dis- 
tracted, or wanting in resolution, when confronted 
with duties to which it long ago pledged itself. Let 
each Friend consider for himself, Am I keeping the 
Friends’ faith faithfully ? 


states that the number of licensed saloons in Manila has been 
reduced to 88. It seems, however, that the export of spirituous 
and malt liquors to the Islands, from this country, steadily in- 
creases. The United States official returns of this trade for 
the last six months of 1900 have recently been published, and 
they showthis to be thecase. The total value of malt liquors, 
brandy, and whisky sent from the United States to the Phil- 
ippine Islands for the full year ending Sixth month 30, 1900, 
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was $720,096, while for the half year from that date to 
Twelfth month 30, last, their value was $521,289. The item 
of brandy fell off somewhat, but malt liquors and whisky 
largely increased. 


Two bills to abolish capital punishment having been in- 
troduced in the Massachusetts Legislature, a hearing of per- 
sons supporting them was given by the judiciary committee. 
Among those who advocated the measure was the Attorney- 
General of the State, Knowlton, who said, among other 
things, that three of the most atrocious murders he had ever 
known were committed in one county of Massachusetts, im- 
mediately after a trial and conviction, and sentence to death, 
of a man in that county. In favor of capital punishment 
there appeared a ‘‘clergyman,’’ who ‘believed that the 
divine law of Moses should not be reversed by the law of man.”’ 





THE value attached to political party ‘‘ platforms’’ may 
presently be observed once more. The Republican national 
convention at Philadelphia, last year, resolved that ‘‘ To 
Cuba independence and self-government were assured in the 
same voice by which war was declared, and to the letter this 
pledge shall be performed.’’ 





Ir is stated that a proposed bill to establish military training 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania was ‘‘ negatived,’’ last 
week, in the committee of the House of Representatives to 
which it had been referred. But the billintroduced by Muhl- 
bronner was in the Senate, of which he isa member. Itisto 
be hoped that energetic protests will be maae in all quarters 
and that the measure in the Senate may be negatived also. 


BIRTHS. 


BLACKBURN.—At Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa., 
First month 3, tgo1, to W. Dorsey and Lucretia M. Black- 
burn, a daughter, who is named Eleanor Rebecca. 

MOORE.—At 320 N. Third street, Camden, N. J., 
Twelfth month 11, 1900, to Harry Dean and Elverda Ware 
Moore, a son, who is named Walter Ware Moore. 

STYER.—At Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., Elev- 
enth month 27, 1900, to Jacob J. and Katherine R. Styer, a 
son, who is named John Franklin. 

THORNE.—At Moorestown, N. J., Second month 10, 
1901, to Dr. Nathan and Mary R. Wilson-Thorne, a daughter, 
who is named Helen M. Thorne. 


MARRIAGES. 


EVANS-—-MILLER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Media, Pa., Second month 9g, Igor, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Elizabeth Haldeman, daughter of Edgar T. and Mary H. 
Miller, and Samuel Sebastian Evans, of Cedartown, Polk 
county, Georgia, son of Rebecca and the late Samuel W. 
Evans, formerly of East Brandywine, Chester Pa. 

GEDDES —~BROWN.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Twelfth month 20, Ig00, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Eber H. Geddes, son of George and Rebecca Geddes, of 
Morgan county, Ohio, and Florence R., daughter of Montil- 
ion and Mary N. Brown, of Wakefield, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. 

LOUD—HALLOWELL.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, West Medford, Mass., Second month 12, 1901, 
Joseph Prince Loud, of Boston, and Maria, daughter of 
Richard P. and Anna D. Hallowell, a granddaughter of 
Morris L. and Hannah P. Hallowell, of Philadelphia, and 
great-granddaughter of James and Lucretia Mott. 





DEATHS. 


BRIGGS.—At the home of her nieces, in Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, Second month 11, 1901, Francenia Briggs, in 
the 86th year of her age. 

She was the last survivor of the children of Joseph and 
Martha Briggs, who were contemporaries and co-workers with 
Edward Hicks and others in establishing the Friends’ meet- 
ing in Newtown (Bucks county), about 1813, and Makefield 
Monthly Meeting in 1820. She served many years as an 
Elder, at Newtown, and her name still stood in that position, 
at the time of her death,-though in consequence of an acci- 
dental injury she had not been able to attend meeting during 
the past two years or more. E 


BROWN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Reed 
Anderson, Second month to, 1901, Sarah Brown, widow of 
Milton Brown, inthe 76th yearof her age ; a member of Fawn 
Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. 

This dear Friend was a sufferer for many months, waiting 
calmly and peacefully for her release. Her gentle spirit and 
unassuming manner endeared her to a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends, and she will be missed in the little meeting 
which she loved to attend when able, and where her silent 
presence was felt to be helpful to others. On the 13th, rela- 
tives and friends gathered in a last service, when beautiful 
tributes to her exemplary life and earnest Christian character 
were given. 

Doubtless she is now realizing the deep significance of the 
welcome, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father.”’ B. 

BUCK.—Atthe residence of his brother-in-law, at Jenkin- 
town, Second month 13, 1go1, William J. Buck, in his 76th 
year. 

He was not a member of the Society of Friends, but he 
had mingled much with them, and sympathized with their 
principles. He was well known as a writer of local history ; 
among his works were ‘‘ William Penn in America,’’ giving 
an account of the two visits of William Penn to Pennsylvania, 
1682-84, and 1699-1701, and a volume on ‘‘ The Indian 
Walk.’’ One of the latest of his writings was a historical 
sketch of Friends’ meeting at Abington, near his home. 

CLOUD.—At his home, in Kennett township, Chester 
county, Pa., First month 25, 1go1, Allen J. Cloud, in his 66th 
year ; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Delaware. 

A truly gentle spirit has passed from among us. Born 
with defective sight, he had performed life’s duties under a 
cross, and the later years of his life was passed in darkness, 
yet no murmur of discontent was ever heard, but with cheer- 
fulness and patience he endured his afflictions with Christian 
humility. * 

JOHNSON.—Near Chester Heights, Delaware county, 
Pa., Tenth month 24, 1900, Sarah P., wife of Charles John- 
son, Jr., and daughter of Henry C. and the late Mary Bishop, 
aged 38 years. 

Though not a member of the Society of Friends, she was 
in sympathy with its principles, anda most estimable woman. 

* 


LLOYD.—On Second month 18, Igot, at her residence, 
112 W. Tulpehocken street, Germantown, Philadelphia, An- 
nabella Williams, widow of Henry P. Lloyd, and daughter 
of the late Howard Williams, in the 86th year of herage; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

[She was the mother of Howard Williams Lloyd, whose 
death, on the 11th instant, was printed in the last issue of the 
INTELLIGENCER. | 


MATLACK.—Second month 12, 1901, Albert Matlack, 
son of the late Thomas and Martha (Roberts) Matlack, aged 
80 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Schuylkill Friends’ ground, near Phcenix- 
ville. Pa. 

PENNYPACKER.—At Santa Lucia, in the Republic of 
Guatemala, First month 30, 1go1, from pneumonia, after nine 
days’ illness, Levis Passmore Pennypacker, son of Charles 
H. and Elizabeth A. Pennypacker, of West Chester, Pa., 
aged 36 years and 27 days. 

His remains were interred at Escuintla. 
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PRICE.—In Philadelphia, natin. Second month 8, 
1901, Thomas C. Price, in his 58th year, son of the late 
Joseph Price, and nephew of the late Richard Price. 

PUGH.—At Port Deposit, Md., Second month 4, I9go1, 
Elizabeth R., widow of Joseph B. Pugh, in her 68th year. 

TWINING.—Suddenly, at her home near Fallston, 
Harford county, Md., of heart failure, Second month 4, 
1901, Martha E., daughter of the late Isaac and Ann Hal- 
lowell Twining, formerly of Bucks county, Pa., in the 71st 
year of her age. 

Interment at Fallston Friends’ burying-ground, Second 
month 7. Very feeling and kind remarks were made at the 
house and at the grave by John J. Cornell; also a prayer at 
the grave by a friend of another denomination. 

She was a consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
with whom she had a birthright membership. She was be- 
loved by all who knew her; ever ready to lend a helping 
hand, and always thinking of the comfort of others. She had 
frequently said toher nephew with whom she made her home 
that she felt as though her time here was short, but said she 
was fully prepared to go whenever the summons came. 
Our home feels very lonely without the dear one, but we 
know that our loss is her eternal gain, and that we may so 
live that we may meet her in the land where we shall part no 
more. iw 


WRIGHT.—At her home, Flora Dale, Adams county, 
Pa., First month 23, 1901, Alice Garretson Wright, aged 78 
years and 12 days. 

The deceased was a member of Menallen Monthly and 
Particular Meeting, and while health permitted was seldom 
absent from her place on First-days. Her husband, Hiram S. 
Wright, preceded her to the other world almost eighteen years. 

Although her health had been feeble for some time, yet 
she was usually able to see, and mingle somewhat, with 
friends and neighbors. Her fatal illness began with the birth 
of the new year and century, and from that time until her 
death her three daughters, one at home, one living near, and 
the eldest, Louisa A. W. Russell, of Unionville, Centre 
county, were with her almost constantly, doing all that de- 
voted, loving hearts could suggest to relieve her suffering, 
which was very great. The end was peaceful, and apparently 
without pain. 

While interested in all about her and the world at large, 
her life was distinctly a home life. One daughter said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I would emphasize her motherhood! Only her children can 
know how beautiful it was !"’ - 





CLEMENTINE GIBSON. 


Clementine Gibson, eldest child of Joseph and Rachel 
(Shoemaker) Gibson, was born Twelfth month 27, 1835, in 
Loudoun Co., Virginia. She attended the private schools in 
her own neighborhood, being at one time a pupil of Dr. T. W. 
Taylor, who now resides in Fountain City, Ind., but later she 
entered the ‘‘ Spring Dale ‘‘ Boarding School of Samuel M. 
Janney. 

She was a member of the Society of Friends, one of whom 
it has been truthfully said, ‘‘ Her fault was noble—that she 
thought too much of others.’” She was deeply sympathetic 
in her nature, and suffering, wherever found, always touched 
a responsive chord in her heart. This was manifest in her 
care of the dumb animals, who, she said, could not tell us of 
their wants. Surely it is of such as she our Lord has said, 
‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’’ and 
most faithfully did she fulfill His command, ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another's burdens.’’ Though her mother died when she was 
quite young, leaving to her the care of her father, one brother, 
and two sisters, with true nobility of purpose she not only 
kept the home home-like, but also continued her chosen pursuit 
of teaching for several years, until her dullness of hearing 
made it impracticable longer to do so. 

She was a woman with the keenest sense of right and 
justice, and few persons loved the works of nature more than 
she. The flowers and trees were her friends, and to walk 
with her through the forest on a hazy autumn day, or on one 
of our pleasant spring mornings, was an inspiration, so much 
did she know of the habits of the plants and trees. 





——_— 


A noticeable characteristic of her teaching was the unas- 
suming way in which she turned the pupils’ attention to the 
beautiful in nature, leading the mind from the created object 
up to its Divine Creator, and who shall say that those lessons 
are not to-day bearing fruit in very many lives? 

She had been in failing health for some time, but about 
two weeks before her death she was taken with grippe, and on 
First-day morning, First month 27, at 11.30 o'clock, her 
spirit passed peacefully away at the home of her brother-in- 
law, Charles H. Moore, in Richmond, Ind., the family having 
moved to that city from Loudoun county a short time afte: 
the close of the Civil War. 

Her suffering was borne with patience and cheerfulness, 
and once she replied to an anxious inquiry if she were in 
greater pain, ‘‘Oh, no, I'm only so comfortable, lying here 
among the flowers !’’ and again rousing from her apparent 
sleep, she exclaimed—‘‘ What a beautiful city! So nice— 
to sleep !’’ And while we can with our loved Whittier, truth- 
fully say— 

‘* | know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or supprise,”’ 


we can surely trust that she has stepped across the threshold 
of our Father's House, and is resting in the joys prepared for 
‘all those who love his appeneing. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


SHORT CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Short 
Creek meeting-house, one mile from Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, on Second month 16. Representatives were 
present from the constituent monthly meetings (Con- 
cord and Short Creek), and also from West Grove, a 
branch of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. All of the 
members of these three meetings live within driving 
distance of one another, though for some it is quite a 
long drive for a cold day and bad roads. The attend- 
ance was good. 

When the business of the quarterly meeting was 
finished the Friends took lunch together in the meet- 
ing-house, and in the afternoon reassembled for the 
Friends’ Association meeting. None of the consti- 
tuent meetings have associations, the conditions not 
being favorable to keeping up in these small meetings 
anything besides the regular religious meetings and 
the First-day School. A great deal of interest is 
taken in these quarterly association meetings, and 
they bring to the quarterly meeting a number of 
younger Friends, and even young people not mem- 
bers of our meetings, or not active in them, who 
otherwise would perhaps not feel interested to come. 

The exercises included a paper by Esther Fox on 
Reformers, which treated particularly of Paul, Martin 
Luther, and George Fox; and selected readings by 
Marianna Packer and Jenny Moore. A particularly 
pleasant feature was the reading of a poem, written 
by Esther Fox, of West Grove, to Ezekiel Roberts, 
on his eighty-eighth birthday." S. 





At the Chicago Central Meeting, on the 17th inst., 
Mary G. Smith from Hoopeston, IIl., was present 
and addressed us, and afterwards appeared in supplica- 
tion. Thomas Poulson followed, and we were also 
addressed by Elizabeth H. Coale from Holder, III. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting will be held in Chi- 
cago on Seventh-day, 23dinst. The Select Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders at 10.30 a. m.,and Quarterly 
Meeting at 1.30 p.m. First-day School Conference, 
First-day, 24th inst., at 9.30 a. m. C. J. E. 
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VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—VII. 


First-pay, Second month 3. It was our privilege to 
attend the meeting on I street (Washington). There 
was a larger gathering of Friends and others than we 
had expected. Desires were expressed that more 
such meetings could be enjoyed. After dining and 
spending a few hours very pleasantly at Perry Pierce’s 
we spent our evening with our children, and turned 
our faces northward on Second-day morning, calling 
at Baltimore to lunch and spend a few hours with our 
friends, John J. and Eliza Cornell. We were glad to 
find Eliza’s health much improved. We went from 
here to Chester, and spent the night at Charles 
Palmer’s. 

Third-day, I went into Philadelphia to attend the 
quarterly meeting there. It was an enjoyable one. 
The separating of men and women for the business 
session is so rare in quarterly meetings, now, that it 
seems to detract somewhat from the satisfaction. 
After sharing the luncheon provided, and enjoying 
the social mingling, I returned to Chester, where my 
wife had been resting and visiting, and went with our 
friends in the evening to Media to meet with the 
Young Friends’ Association. A pleasant time was 
spent in a comparison of beliefs as professed by dif- 
ferent denominations. The feeling of appreciation 
for our own faith, I think, was increased by the study. 
Returning to Chester again for the night’s rest, I 
was ready on Fourth-day morning at an early hour 
to go to Abington to attend the quarterly meeting of 
ministers and elders, and while I enjoyed the mingling 
with these matured lives, I could but feel that some 
of the younger life of the Society would be of benefit 
to this body. After dining at Charles Wilson’s I 
stepped into the trolley (running by the door) and 
after an hour’s ride was again in the city, and then 
returned to Chester. In the evening we attended a 
marriage in Friends’ meeting-house, which was very 
orderly conducted. After a pleasant “ reception,” 
we returned to Charles Palmer’s, but to leave early 
again next morning for Abington to attend the quar- 
terly meeting. We were pleased to meet the large 
and interesting company, among whom were some 
from other quarterly meetings, and one from England 
(Edward Grubb), to whom we listened with much 
interest, enjoying his company socially with others at 
Thomas Thompson’s, after meeting. We spent the 
night at Charles Wilson’s, and Sixth-day morning I 
attended the opening exercises at the Abington 
school, and was led to address the children briefly. 

After this the day was spent in calling (at the 
suggestion of our host) on several Friends who from 
different causes were unable to attend meeting,— 
Lydia Mather, just recovering from a severe and 
prolonged attack of grippe, George Kohl, who has 
been an invalid from paralysis for a year, and Edward 
Mather, 93 years of age, and nearly blind, but com- 
paratively well and happy. Then a pleasant call at 
Jeseph Hallowell’s, whose invalid wife can not share 
the company of her friends in a public capacity. Just 
as we returned from our last call we were pleased to 
see our daughter Edith step off the electric car, 
having accepted the kind invitation of our host to 


spend the evening with us, and among the mail she 
brings to us is the tidings of the serious illness of an 
only brother that strongly inclines our turning home- 
ward ; but arrangements having just been made for the 
next three weeks, we go on, hoping to receive more 
favorable news. 

Seventh-day, a.m. We bade these kind friends 
in Jenkintown farewell, and went to Germantown to 
spend the day with daughter Edith in her pleasant 
boarding home, and she with her genial room-mate 
(Emma Gillingham) accompanied us to Samuel Long- 
streth’s for the night. I. W. 

Germantown, Phila., Second month 9. 





After a very enjoyable visit and restful night at 
Samuel Longstreth’s, we gathered at the meeting 
hour with an interesting company of Friends and 
others in the pleasant meeting-house in Germantown, 
it being our first attendance here. After dining with 
our daughter at her boarding home, 1 went to the 
meeting at Fairhill, at 3.30 o’clock, where we could 
look out upon the burial-ground where the remains 
of dear Lucretia Mott and many of the worthy 
laborers of her day have been laid, and recall the 
words of Whittier : 


‘« The light that led them shineth yet.’’ 
And I was thankful for its clearness upon that occa- 
sion, for like the morning meeting, it was my first 
visit, and to me a season of great favor. I returned 
to Franklin Eastburn’s, and at 7.30 attended the even- 
ing meeting at Race Street, where we met many friends 
whom we were pleased to see. Returning with our 
friends for the night we felt that the day had been a 
full one, but we trust not unprofitably spent. 

On Second-day, we enjoyeda short visit at Samuel 
S. Ash’s, and then took train for Newark where we 
remained for the night, and had a pleasant visit with 
Edward Porter and wife, she being the daughter of 
Russel and Fannie Lownes, in whose home and com- 
pany we spent some day eight years ago, at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. She has since married and come east to 
reside, and although not associated with Friends as 
yet (except in membership), enjoys their company, 
and if our members in East Orange feel prompted to 
call at 93 Steuben street it would be much appreci- 
ated. We said farewell at 2 p. m., and went to New 
York, where we were sorry to find our dear friend 
Jane C. Russell quite indisposed, so that it did not 
seem best to remain at her house for the night, and 
went to the Penington, where we met a number of 
our acquaintances. 

On Fourth-day morning we attended meeting on 
Fifteenth Street, where the school attends and we felt 
that the half hour was profitably spent. Inthe after- 
noon, after a call or two, we went to dine at Dr. 
Gibbs’s, whose wife, Grace McCord Gibbs, we have 
known so pleasantly for some years. Returning to 
the Penington for the night, on Fifth-day at noon we 
went to Flushing to attend the funeral of Aunt Eliza 
Bell (as her many friends spoke of her), and her 
long life of loving service justly merited the respect 
shown her both during her stay here and now that we 
gather around the casket that contains all that re- 
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mains. And when we learned that her marriage was 
upon the same day as that of our late Queen Victoria, 
we could but contrast the two lives, and felt that she 
who had so lovingly cared for the Father's little ones, 
in her more humble sphere, was equally rewarded. 
New York Second month 15. I. W. 


Evucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


EDWARD GRUBB was at the College on First-day, the roth 
instant. He attended the morning Bible class meeting, and 
First-day school, and spoke acceptably at each. 


There seems to be a prospect of a fair number of contest- 
ants at the preliminary oratorical contest for the Delta Up- 
silon prize, which will occur Second month 23. The final 
contest is between the five best contestants in the preliminary, 
and comes Second month 27. The winner of this obtains 
the prize of $25, and represents the College at the Inter- 
collegiate contest, which is held this year at Gettysburg. 

Prof. Furman addressed a meeting of teachers of the 
public schools at Wayne, Pa., on the 15th inst., on the subject 
of Elocution. 

Further elections for the second semester have resulted as 
follows: In the class of 1904: President, F. Barnard Welsh ; 
vice-president, Lawrence Flitcraft; secretary, Maude E. 
Rice ; treasurer, Clifford C. Bradbury. Class of 1903: presi- 
dent, Samuel T. Steward ; vice-president, Walker M. Bond ; 
secretary, Lulu von Ramdohr; treasurer, Robert E. Lamb. 
Class of 1902: president, Ernest J. Taylor; vice-president, 
Cyrus D. Marter ; secretary, Helen M. Eastwick ; treasurer, 
Nathan T. Mannakee. Class of 1901: president, G. Arthur 
Seaman ; vice-president, Henry N. Benkert ; secretary, Anna 
B. Howard ; treasurer, Ira Smedley ; presenter, J. Edward 
Downing ; prophetess, May K. Flannery ; historian, Elizabeth 
Dinsmore ; ivy poetess, M. Florence Wynn; ivy orator, W. 
Lyndon Hess; poetess, Emily M. Atkinson. Commence- 
ment speakers elected by the class, Percival M. Fogg, Mary 
W. Lippincott. 

Joseph Leidy Scientific Society: president, Henry N. 
Benkert ; secretary, May K. Flannery; vice-president, 
Lewis Fussell. 

A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
First-day evening, Second month 17. Helen M. Eastwick 
read a paper on ‘‘ Plainness of Speech,"’ Maude E. Rice one 
on ‘‘Plainness of Dress,’ and Albert N. Garrett one on 
‘*Plainness of Living.’ President Birdsall, Prof. Furman, 
and others, discussed the papers. tt 


ScHooL PApers.—We receive the White and Blue, 
published monthly by the students of Abington Friends’ 
School. The issue for the present month is No. 5 of Vol. iv., 
so it is attaining quite a venerable age. The editor is Walter 
Beans, and the business manager, Lester C. Bosler. 

The fifth number of George School Ides has appeared. 
It is a model in contents and appearance. 


GEORGE SCHOOL AT SWARTHMORE.—From some notes in 
the /des it appears that George School since 1895 has sent 
37 students to Swarthmore College. They have been creditable 
acquisitions, the /des thinks. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, OHnIO.—This institution, at New 
Athens, of which R. Barclay Spicer, A. B., is now President, 
hasa handsome new building, erected last year, and completed 
about New Year, which is to be formally opened on the 22nd 
instant. It takes the place of a building which was destroyed 
by fire about a year ago, and is the fourth one occupied by 
the College since its institution in 1825. 


AN effort in Kansas to make effective the Capital Punish- 
ment Law, now inoperative because of the neglect of the 
governors to sign death warrants, has failed, the Senate re- 
jecting the amending measure by a vote of 11 to 18. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
monthly meeting on Second-day evening, Second month 
11, in the auditorium of the Y. F. A. building. 

This being the annual meeting of the Association, a part 
of the evening was devoted to necessary business. The 
report of the committee having charge of the building at 15th 
and Cherry streets was very encouraging. With the assist- 
ance of several Friends the debt incurred for furnishing the 
house had been paid, and the building is now more than self- 
supporting. The revenue from the dining-room and lodgings 
has been sufficient to pay all running expenses; besides this 
the building has an income from the renting of several offices. 
The committee feel that the purpose for which the building 
was erected is being fulfilled ; it is becoming more and more 
a place of accommodation and information to Friends. As 
the auditorium is sometimes rented to persons who are not 
Friends, it seemed advisable for the house to have some name 
by which it could be easily designated, and the matter was 
referred to the House Committee for their consideration. 

The election of officers resulted in the appointment of 
Ellis W. Bacon for president for the ensuing year. 

The paper for the evening, ‘‘ Is the study of the Old Tes- 
tament of any Practical Value to Us?’’ was prepared by 
Elizabeth Collins and read by Anna Jenkins Ferris. 

The paper explained that there were three ways in which 
the Old Testament might be regarded : ‘‘ Simply as the his- 
tory of an ancient people who ceased to have any national 
importance more than eighteen hundred years ago, or asa 
book of antiquarian interest only, valuable to the student of 
ancient literature but bearing no special relation to the people 
of the present time, or as a book good for us to possess, val- 
uable for us to know intimately.’’ 

One may judge of the value Jesus placed upon it, as its 
very phraseology fell naturally from his lips, and again and 
again he referred to passages with the words, ‘‘ Have ye not 
heard how it is written?’’ Undoubtedly to him the Old Tes- 
tament was full of precepts valuable for his people to re- 
member. 

Illustrating the teaching to be gained from the Old Testa- 
ment, the paper told briefly the story of the prophet Balaam, 
of his gradual fall through love of gold and worldly place, 
from a high spiritual condition to the loss of the freedom of 
his soul, and then his life was taken in a war of his own in- 
stigation. Then was told the beautiful story of Isaiah. In 
the midst of his bitter trouble he prayed, ‘‘and as the name 
of Immanuel rose to his lips his despondency was gone ; faith 
in the power of God with us filled him ; sorrow would last for 
a season only, then would come peace and rejoicing.’’ 

After an interesting discussion the meeting adjourned. 

EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 


MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association has 
had two interesting afternoon sessions. At the opening of 
the meeting in First month many excellent responses were 
given. Mary R. Eck gave us thoughts upon the value of 
Friendship, and emphasized the importance of being true to 
self if we would be true to others. 

Elizabeth Lloyd's ‘‘ Song of the Twentieth Century,’’ was 
given by Julia E. Christian. Laura Balderston, in an essay on 
‘*The New Year,’’ dwelt upon the importance of patience 
and hope. Hope is the uplifting element in life. The oppor- 
tunity for us to make the world happier and brighter is in 
doing acts of kindness. Wilmer Kester read ‘‘The Mystic 
Christmas,’’ and Jesse M. John a selection called ‘* Comfort."’ 
Frances M. Eves spoke of the passing of the 19th century 
and the responsibility of the individual in making the 2oth 
century a reign of peace. 

On Second month 10 the responses were from Whittier. 
A paper on Philip D. Armour was presented by Myra M. 
Eves. An article on the twentieh century was given by 
Margaret Heller. Mildred M. Eves gave an original paper 
on ‘‘ The Religion of Whittier.’"" A discussion of the posi- 


tion which Friends maintain toward the army and navy 
followed. 
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SoLeBuRY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
First-day, Second month 10, at the rise of the morning meet- 
ing. 
Marion M. Rice reported on History, reading about the 
life-work of Elizabeth Fry. Emma A. Fell read from the 
Discipline the chapter, ‘‘ Days and Times.’’ An interesting 
review of the various authors among Friends, from the earliest 
times, was read by Annie M. Smith. 

Walter W. Carter in Current Topics told of Queen Vic- 
toria’s interview with John Bright, and read one of Mrs. 
Browning's poems on Queen Victoria. Seth T. Walton made 
a few remarks on the reports and read a short poem by Austin 
Dobson, relating to the late Queen. Joseph B. Simpson 
spoke briefly. ‘‘ Nobility,’ by Alice Cary, was then recited 
by Edna M. Walton. 

The question : ‘‘In View of the fact that vocal ministry 
has almost disappeared in the Society of Friends, should 
anything be done by concerned and interested Friends to 
promote and encourage a more active ministry ?’’ was ably 
answered intwo papers. The first paper, by John S. Williams, 
was read by Ely J. Smith, in the absence of the author. He 
thought that every effort should be made to have speaking in 
the meeting, and that the younger Friends should be induced 
to take part in the First-day meeting, as they did in the 
business meetings and associations. 

Annie M. Smith then read on the same subject. She 
thought we needed teachers spiritually as well as materially, 
and highly favored more speaking in meeting. The papers 
were discussed by Annie M. Smith, Seth T. Walton, and 
Richard K. Roberts. 

The usual appointments for next meeting were made by 
the president. Alice M. Jarrett, from Horsham Association, 
made a few remarks. The meeting adjourned until Third 
month Io, at II a. m. M. M. R. 


West BRANCH, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of W. T. and Vinnie Thorp, Second 
month 3. The meeting was opened by reading a portion of 
Scripture from the 15th chapter of Romans. Next was roll- 
call and response by sentiments. 

Under miscellaneous business was a minute written by 
T. L. Wall, from this Association to the Y. F. A. at Bald 
Eagle and other Associations. The following-named mem- 
bers of our Association were appointed as representatives : 
Ada Wall, R. P. Kester, Minnie Kester, and Curtis Coons. 

Under the subject of Biography, Clair Davis was assigned 
J. G. Whittier ; William Spencer, William Penn ; and R. P. 
Kester, I. T. Hopper. 

The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Discipline,’’ by George 
T. Underwood. Next was reading by Wilmot I. Wall, 
recitation by Lena Wrye, reading by Minnie Kester. Current 
Events were discussed by W. T. Thorp. Next was general 
remarks by those present. The invitation of Friend Sidney 
Kester was accepted to meet there in two weeks. 

ADA WALL, Sec. 


NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN.—At a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn held Eleventh 
month 11, Igoo, five members, with Mary S. McDowell of 
Manhattan, as chairman, were appointed to look into the 
matter of organizing the younger members of our meeting in 
into an Association. 

We held a special meeting Eleventh month 18, at which 
there were about 30 young people present. We decided to 
organize and call our selves the Young Friends’ Association of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, the older Association taking the 
name, The Friends’ Association ef New York and Brooklyn. 
We also decided to meet on the same evenings and at the 
same time as the other Association. 

We have held five very interesting meetings, the last one 
of which was held First-day evening, the 1othinstant. Harry 
C. Jenkins, of Brooklyn, give the Current Topics report. 
The paper of the evening was presented by Effingham C. 
Murray, taking for his subject, ‘‘ Shall we Disfranchise the 
Negro?’’ He considered that the negro should have the 
right to vote until a law was passed disfranchising all unedu- 
cated men, and that there was as much harm done in New 


York City by uneducated men selling their votes as by the 
colored man of the South. Therefore we should not make 
color a standard for disfranchisement. 

In discussing the paper the meeting generally agreed with 
the writer. The meeting adjourned to meet in the New York 
meeting-house, Second month 24. 

MARTHA R. ROBERTS, Cor. Sec., pro. tem. 

MICKLETON, N.J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the meeting-house on the evening of Second month 9, and 
was opened by the president, Martha White, reading the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah. 

Elizabeth T. Andrews read a paper she had prepared 
entitled ‘‘ Views on the Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends.’’ Charles Heritage read the chapter on ‘‘ Trade,’’ 
from the Discipline, which was followed by remarks. Etta 
T. Carter recited ‘‘Brave Kate Shelley.’’ A paper, by 
Emma W. Peaslee on the life of Eliza P. Gurney, was read 
by Grace L. Wright. 

Part of the third chapter of the third volume of Janney’s 
History, which contains an account of George Keith, was 
read by Albert Heritage. Emily W. Coale read the introduc- 
tion to ‘‘In Memorian,’’ by Tennyson. Etta T. Carter read 
a good collection of Current Items. Questions assigned at 
last meeting were answered by J: Omar Heritage, Benjamin 
Heritage,and Hannah L. Peaslee. The thought was expressed 
that these questions and answers form a very enjoyable part 
of the program. 

We were favored with the company of visitors, and two 
new members were added to the roll. 

After the announcements for next month, and roll-call, 
meeting adjourned. Number present, 37. 

RuTH W. PEASLEE, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE historical study of the ‘‘ Immigration of the Irish Quakers 
into Pennsylvania,’’ of which we have previously spoken, 
has been completed, and will be put in the printer’s hands at 
once. Theauthor, Albert Cook Myers, M. L., of Swarthmore 
College, has given the subject no small amount of research, 
adding to his collections of material in this country by a visit 
to Great Britain, last year. Many of the Friends’ families 
who settled in the Colonial period in Chester and Lancaster 


counties came from Ireland, and their descendants will be 
especially interested in this work. 


The leading article in Mc Clure’s Magazine for next month, 
March, will be a character study of Edward the Seventh, 
written by George W. Smalley, the American correspondent 
of the London 7imes, and illustrated by a remarkable collec- 
tion of photographs. 

‘* Life Portraits of Queen Victoria "’ will bea feature in the 
same issue. The series is made up of reproductions from 
photographs and paintings, and it is of notable historical 
value. They cover the life of the Queen from infancy to old 
age, and are accompanied by descriptive text. 


A correspondent has written to ask where, and at what 
price he can get John Wm. Graham’s monograph, ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Supper.’’ Friends’ Book Association (1500 Race 
street, Philadelphia), inform us they have it ; price 10 cents, 
with one cent additional for postage, if sent by mail. 


‘«The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife’’ is a story which 
the Macmillan Company will soon bring out. The writer is 
the daughter of a New England physician, a book lover. 
She meets a young Englishman, whom she marries, and with 
whom she goes abroad for a year of travel. Then—sup- 
posedly—they settle down to live the English country life in 
a rambling stone house in Somersetshire, with a tangled old 
garden centering around a strange sundial and with Martha 


Corkle, a severe family servant, for housekeeper. The desire 


of the husband for a more active life, the necessity for the 
practice of his profession, together with the father’s longing 
for his only child, take the couple back to America, at the 
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end of two years, to discover life anew, but in the old home, 
taking with them Martha Corkle and the sundial. 
This sketch of the plot sounds attractive. 





The Riverside Art Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will 
shortly receive two additions in volumes on ‘‘ Murillo’’ and 
‘* Greek Sculpture."’ Each of these has sixteen full-page 
illustrations of paintings and sculptures. 





The Riverside Biographical Series (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), which was begun by W. Garrott Brown's ‘* Andrew 
Jackson,"’ has been followed by volumes on James B. Eads, 
the engineer, and Benjamin Franklin. To follow, now, will 
be ‘* Peter Cooper,’’ by Rossiter W. Raymond ; ‘‘ Thomas 
Jefferson,’ by H. C. Merwin; and ‘‘ William Penn,’’ by 
George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. These biographies are estimates and 
‘* characterizations,’’ rather than a minute account of actions 
and activities. It will be interesting to see what the Episcopal 
dean makes of William Penn. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE death of Howard Williams Lloyd, of Germantown, an- 
nounced in the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER, was a pain- 
ful shock to many friends. He was a quiet, unassuming 
man, devoted to the care of his aged mother,—the two 
making up the family circle, —to his researches in genealogy 
and local history, and tothe Society of Friends. He was a 
valuable member of the meeting at Germantown, and was 
seldom absent from attendance at the joint evening meeting 
in Philadelphia. 


The will of our friend Martha Dodgson, of Darby, who 
died on the oth instant, contained several bequests of a semi- 
public character. Philadelphia Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Philadelphia Society to Protect 
Children from Cruelty, $250 each; Darby Monthly Meeting, 
for the care of indigent members ; Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing Home at West Chester, Pa.; Philadelphia Home for Poor 
Colored Children and Philadelphia Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored People, $500 each. 


The wedding in Friends’ meeting-house at Chester, Pa., 
on the 6th instant, is stated to have been the first in it since 
1836, when Samuel West and Keziah Dyer were married. 

Edward Grubb sailed from New York for Liverpool on 
Fourth-day of this week, on the Majestic, of the White Star 
line. He visited George School on the 15th, and made a brief 
address to the scholars in the assembly-room, after luncheon. 
On First-day he was at Swarthmore in the morning, and at 
Woodstown, N. J., in the evening. On Second-day evening 
he lectured in New York City at 2oth street (O.) meeting 
house. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
*“*WOODBURN GRANGE.”’ 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Apropos of the recent review of the work of Fnends in Lit- 
erature: Many years ago a story of English Quaker life, by 
William Howitt, was republished in Philadelphia, under the 
above name. Its chief interest as a story is perhaps the 
sketches of life among the English Friends. It is a well- 
bound volume, issued by the Petersons, and though no doubt 
now long out of print, perhaps it may yet be found on second- 
hand book-shelves, or in old libraries in that city. 

While it cannot lay claim to special value as a story, it 
yet contains two features worth bearing in mind. Oneisa 
little poem of much delicacy of touch and feeling, entitled 
‘Come to me.’" The other is a graphic sketch of a well 
known British institution. This portion comprises the first 
chapter of the book and is an essay on the British aristocracy 
of Macaulayan swing and power, and of more than Macau- 
layan justness, Literary associations might find profit, and 
all will find interest, in the reading of this fine historical 
chapter. Cc. H.R. 
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MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


THE following Communication has been forwarded to the 

Legislature at Harrisburg : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

We, the members of the Legislative Committee of the 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, with a membership of more than 11,000 
persons in this and adjoining States, would respectfully ask 
your honorable body not to pass any bill having for its object 
the introduction of Military Drill in our public schools. 

The reasons for this request would seem to be almost too 
obvious to require a statement here. We may, however, say, 
that in this State of Pennsylvania, whose Founder tried so 
successfully here what has been called his Holy Experiment, 
and in a State where there are so many of the citizens, of 
various religious bodies, conscientiously opposed to war, and 
desiring to see their children trained in the principles of 
Peace taught by our Divine Master and Teacher, 1900 years 
ago, it seems especially appropriate that schools supported by 
the public money of all our citizens should be free from the 
inculcation of a military spirit among our children. 

It is desirable that the public schools should be supported 
by all classes and all sects, such general support being for the 
best interests of all; and such a bill as is proposed would 
seriously interfere with this, causing many Friends and others 
to withdraw their children from the public schools, and 
establish more separate schools of their own. 

In these days of increasing religious toleration such an 
event would be especially unfortunate anywhere, and no 
where more so than in the State of Pennsylvania. 

We therefore, for these and other obvious reasons, 
earnestly request you, as our Representatives, not to pass any 
bill productive of such results. 


From E. C. Stedman’s Anthology. 
THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 
No, not in the halls of the noble and proud, 
Where Fashion assembles her glittering crowd, 


Where all was in beauty and splendor arrayed, 
Were the nuptials performed of the meek Quaker maid. 


Nor yet in the temple those rites which she took, 
By the altar, the mitre-crowned bishop and book, 
Where oft in her jewels stands proudly the bride, 
Unawed by those vows which through life shall abide. 


The building was humble, but sacred to One 
Who heeds the deep worship that utters no tone ; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined, 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind. 


"Twas there, all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride, in her white satin hood. 
Her charms unadorned by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as the lily just plucked from its stem. 


A tear glittered bright in her dark shaded eye, 

And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh, 

As the hand she had pledged was confidingly given, 
And the low-murmured words were recorded in heaven. 


I've been at the bridal where wealth spread the board, 
Where the sparkling red wine in rich goblets was poured ; 
Where the priest in his surplice from ritual read, 

And the solemn response was impressively said. 


I've seen the fond sire, in his thin locks of gray, 

Give the pride of his heart to the bridegroom away ; 

While he brushed the big tear from his deep turrowed 
cheek, 

And bowed the assent which his lips might not speak. 


But in all the array of the costlier scene, 

Naught seemed to my eye so sincere in its mien, 

No language so fully the heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress bride’s—‘‘ Until death J am thine.” 
—Elizabeth Clementine Kenny. 
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GERMAN FORESTRY. | 


Alfred Gaskill, of Philadelphia, in Forest Leaves, organ of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association. A. G. was a student of Forestry 
in the Biltmore School, near Asheville, N. C., and then went abroad 


to study German practice. His paper describes observations in 1900. 


First of all let it be noted that German forestry is 
eminently practical. The impression that 
German forestry is theoretical in the extreme, that it 
comprehends more botany and calculus than belongs 
to such a business, prevails largely in the United 
States. I am sure, and we ought to get rid of it, the | 
trouble probably comes from two sources : first, from 
the observations and remarks of travellers, who over- | 
look all but the systematically planted and regularly | 





A BLACK FOREST VALLEY. 


tended forests; and, second, from the text-books, | 
which, of course, lay down rule and law in absolute 
fashion. In practice trees are planted, seeds are sown, 
or natural regeneration is induced according to the 
possibilities of the situation and the ideas of the 
management. 

In respect to lumbering methods, they are simply 
those that suit the locality best. In the high moun- 
tains of Bavaria, logging sometimes is done very 
much after the American manner—fell the trees, slide 
the logs down hill to a stream, whence they can be 
floated by splash-dam to a river or mill, and leave the 
brush in the woods. Usually, however, lumber is 
worth so much and labor so little, relatively, that 
everything is used, and it pays to handle the logs 
carefully ; in selection forests the branches are some- 
times lopped before the trees are felled, to lessen the 
damage to the young growth. 

Throughout Europe the strongest impression that 
one gets is of the economy of the people, and that 
principle applied to forestry is seen in the carefully- 
protected bits of woodland that stand wherever soil | 
or situation is unsuited to other crops. The hill-tops 
and steep slopes naturally are given over to trees, bu, 


| unlike ours. 
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often one may see a fine tree stand on what was once 
a worn-out field, or a young tree plantation on a bit 
of farm land that has yielded less and less, year by 
year, until the owner thinks that there is more in a 
crop of lumber. Everyone there knows that trees 
enrich the soil, while field-crops exhaust it, that fire 
is little to be feared, and that taxes will be adjusted 
to the yield of the land. 

And yet Europe’s position in respect to her forests 
has come from a need such as ours will be, and fol- 
lows a careless misuse of the woodlands not much 
In fact, a little study of forest history 
shows that many parts of Europe, even of Germany, 
are still paying the cost of the 
reckless waste of former times. 
The difference between our 
situation and theirs is that they 
reached a point at which they 
must care for their forests two 
hundred, or one hundred years, 
or even less, sooner than we 
have. One cannot have a doubt 
that American forest protection 
must follow American waste- 
fulness exactly as the one has 
followed the other in Europe, 
with this difference, that if we 
stop our fires now we shall have 
more to begin with than Eu- 
rope had at the commencement 
of her regeneration period, and 
we shall not be burdened with 
the proscriptive rights, the servi- 
tudes, that still seriously inter- 
fere with the best management 
of many German forests. 

It is not worth while to make 
much account of the distinctions 
between State, communal, and 
private forests ; the management 
of all is controlled by government to an extent that, 
broadly speaking, is determined by local necessities ; 
that is, if the State owns a large part of the forests 
in any district, the communal or private owners of 
the smaller tracts can treat them about as they please ; 


, whereas, in districts where the State is a relatively 


small holder, or where forests must be maintained 
on steep mountain sides—called protection forests— 
the control is strict; government protects the com- 
munity against its members. 

The key to the economic administration of every 
German forest is efficient transportation. Everywhere 
this is recognized and is made the basis of all opera- 
tions. Of course, the roads are not all of the best; 
good material may be lacking, or more time and 
money may be required; but the aim is to connect 
each part of the forest with main pike roads or with 
railroads ; the system is elaborately worked out with 
major and minor roads, paths and trails, all of which 
serve one another, and answer as fire-lanes and com- 
partment boundaries. 

The high productive power of these forests, of 
which we hear so much, is the direct result of their 


| road systems, and any forester can show in the most 
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convincing manner how the yield of his heen 4 in- 
creased as the material was made more accessible. 

In this matter of good roads we have more to 
learn of Europe than in any other, perhaps; we may 
be learning, or, having learned something, are better- 
ing our common roads as fast as we can; yet we 
must recognize the fact that whenever any thing shall 
be done with our forests, the means of ready and 
reasonable transportation is all-important. 

The German forester is a man of figures; he will 
tell you how many trees per hectare “stand on any 
section of his forest, what their average height and 
average diameter is, and how much logs and firewood 
of every grade are worth ; he can calculate to a frac- 
tion the size of the smallest branch or twig that it 
will pay him to market, and he can figure how much 
he can afford to spend for planting or sowing and for 
cultivating, when lumber will have a certain value a 
hundred years hence. 

He generally does his own -surveying, is his own 
engineer and bridge- builder, and his own clerk and 
bookkeeper ; he knows how to do everything needful 
to the proper management of his charge; he lives 
with it, and is acquainted with it from beginning to 
end. 

With all this he often knows nothing of the util- 
ization of the lumber after it leaves the forest; the 
operations of a sawmill are quite outside his field. 
This is because in Germany logs and fire-wood are 
sold by auction on the ground, and the forester need 
concern himself only about the price his material will 
bring in that condition. 

Many a time were we almost amused at the value 
put on timber ; for instance, a spruce log 60 feet long, 
13 inches in diameter at the butt, and 6% inches at 
the top, was said to be worth $4.50 where it lay 
beside a road in the forest in Bavaria; no lumberman 
could get more than 80 cents for it at any camp in 
the United States, though, perhaps, as pulp-wood it 
would bring $1.00 at a paper mill in Maine. Again, 
an oak log 40 feet long, 32 inches in diameter at the 
butt, brought at an auction sale in the Spessart last 
January $220.00! Let some of our lumber friends 
figure how much such a piece of timber would be 
worth to them. 

These are but examples of the difference between 
lumber values in Germany and in the United States ; 
they show the uselessness of comparing prices or net 
earnings in the two situations; therefore I refrain 
from quoting more of the figures concerning the 
value and yield of the German forests that were so 
freely given us; they would but serve to create false 
impressions. In general, well-managed State and 
some private forests pay steadily year by year 4, 5, 
or even 6 per cent. net on the capital invested. A 
fact that has interest, however, is that everywhere the 
revenues have steadily increased ; in a representative 
district in Wurtemberg, for instance (Schonmunzach), 
the forest yielded, in 1827, 60 cents per acre per 
annum; in 1853, $1.00; in 1868, $2.60; in 1888, 
$3.00. This increase is partly due to the advance of 
prices in all lines, but mainly, it is said, to effective 
culture and to road construction. If that sort of 
thing can be done where land has a high value, how 
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much more does it seem possible where land costs 
| almost nothing, and where, moreover, lumber prices 
are rapidly advancing ; there are thousands of acres 
in Pennsylvania as well suited to timber crops as any 
in Germany, and as capable of yielding steadily for- 
ever a rate of interest that any trust or guardian, a 
church fund, for instance, would be glad to get. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


A Growing Cause. 
Woman’s Journal. 
OREGON is the fifth State in which a woman suffrage amend- 
ment has been twice submitted to the voters, at intervals of 
some years. In every case the result has been more favor- 


able the second time than the first. 

Equal suffrage was submitted in Colorado in 1877 
feated ; it was submitted again in 1893 and carried. 

In Kansas, when submitted the first time, it received 
9,100 votes ; when submitted the second time, it received 
95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1898, the adverse majority 
was 19,386 ; in 1898 it dropped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suffrage was defeated 
by a majority of 23,610; in 1898, by a majority of only 
3,285. 

In Oregon, as already mentioned, the vote in 1884 was 
28,176 nays to 11,223 yeas ; in 1900, it was 28,298 nays to 
26,265 yeas. 

The progress of woman suffrage has been aptly compared 
to a series of wrestling bouts between an old man and a 
growing boy. The man can throw the boy as yet, but it is 
only a question of time when the case will be reversed. 


and de- 


Colored Seem Hands. 

A LARGE manufacturing establishment, the Vesta Cotton 
Mill, at Charleston, S. C., which had been operated by col- 
ored work-people, has given up its location in that city, on 
account, it is said, of their not being sufficiently steady at 
their work. About 200, the employer said, were as reliable 
as white operatives, but the full number, 500, could not be 
secured, who would work regularly. 

‘‘Our Battle Cry: Remember the Failure of the Vesta 
Cotton Mill,’’ is one of several mottoes posted in the silk mill 
at Fayetteville, N. C., which has been running for something 
over a year. The motto indicates that the negro manager of 
the mill, named Thurston, who is conducting the enterprise 
for a Paterson (N. J.) firm, feels that almost equal in import- 
ance to the success of the mill is the demonstration by the 
colored people of their efficiency, and particularly their relia- 
bility as mill employés. About 400 of them find work in the 
mill. It isa picked force, none being accepted without a 
recommendation, and none being retained who is not willing 
to observe strictly the rules and regulations. Many of the 
employés are children, and it is in this mill that the switch is 
used for the discipline of unruly minor employés. 


Mosquitos and Yellow Fever. 
More testimony that the spread of yellow fever is due to the 
mosquito is presented by the report of the yellow fever board 
at Havana, to the fever section of the pan-American medical 
congress. 

The board found that, while the specific cause of yellow 
fever is unknown, the infection can be carried only by the 
mosquito. The inference is that the disinfection of houses 
and clothing is useless as a preventive of yellow fever. The 
board maintains that there is but one kind of mosquito capa- 
ble of carrying yellow fever infection—a proposition difficult 
of acceptance by the lay mind—and that the insect to be 
dangerous must have bitten a patient who had had the disease 
for not more than two days. 

The board further reports that twelve days must pass after 
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the mosquito has become infected before it can pass the in- | 
fection on by biting. When once infected, however, the | 
mosquito long remains dangerous, the board having kept one 
in captivity for fifty-one days, after which it was allowed to 
bite a person, with the result that yellow fever ensued. 


EIGHT years ago the silver production of Colorado was 


worth six times the value of the gold production. Last year | 


the gold production was 2% times the value of silver. 
Colorado is now producing annually more than $20,000,000. 


THE size and importance of Chicago’s stockyards may be 
judged from the fact that 225,000 of Chicago's population get 
their living directly from the yards, and nearly as many more 
indirectly. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Third month 3, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Joel Borton. 
Subject, ‘*‘ The Outlook for Temperance.”’ All 
are respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SusANNA Ricu, Clerk, 

Woodbourne, Pa. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- | 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 
2nd month 24, 10 30 a. m., Spruce street. 

‘« 10, Ir a. m., West Philadelphia. 
66 7, 11 a. m., Reading. 
és 7, 10.30 a. m., Merion. 
4th ‘* 21, 10.30 a. m., Schuylkill. 
AQuILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,* Circular Meeting, under the care of a | 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chester, on First-day, Third month 
3, at 3 p.m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Second and Third months as follows : 
SECOND MONTH: 

24. Menallen, Pa. 
THIRD MONTH : 
3. Fairfax, Va. 
17. Gunpowder, Md. 
24. Goose Creek, Va. 
31. East Nottingham, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. PAssMorRE, Chairman. 





the losses from fire are so heavy that re- 
straining laws against wooden buildings 
are continually being enacted. Perhaps 
the time may come when incombustible 
wood may occupy a place in building 
operations. There are many plants among 
the myrtaceous and cactaceous orders that 
have wood that will not burn. The wood 
is, however, too hard to work up conven- 
iently ; but surely it could be used by 
mortice and pins in situations the most 
dangerous.—|Meehans’ Monthly. ] 

Now that oranges are in season, it isa 
good plan to save the skin and use it as a 
water softener. If thrown into the toilet 
jug it will perfume and soften the water 
deliciously, and have a good influence 
upon the skin. Bran bags are water 
softeners that are much used. A little 


liquid ammonia also counteracts the effect 
of hard water. 


Risen 
foods 


ecuted in New York only at the three 


State prisons—Sing Sing, Auburn, and 
Dannemora. 


ROYAL 
Baking 
IncoMBUSTIBLE Woop.—In most cities P OW d e€ r 


The ‘‘ Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’’ — containing over 800 
most practical and _ valuable 
cooking receipts—free to 
Since 1889 murderers have been ex- every patron. 
card with your full address, 





Recorps of the Irish Emigrant Society show that 25,132 
Irish persons entered at the port of New York as emigrants 
in 1900. This is an increase of 2,037 over the preceding 
year. There were 11,677 males and 13,455 females ; they 
brought $373,754. About one-half stayed in New York 
State, but 2,449 went to Pennsylvania, 2,865 to Massachu- 
setts, 1,329 to Connecticut, and 1,911 to New Jersey. 


DuRING the long reign of Queen Victoria the population 


of Ireland fell from 8 millions to 4% millions. In 1837, at 


her accession, it made three-tenths of the population of the 
United Kingdom ; at her death it made but one-tenth. 


STRIKING potters at Crooksville, Ohio, have organized a 
pottery company, capitalized at $20,000, and will build a 
plant at once. 


he Best 


Hot-breads, 
biscuit, 
cake, 

rolls, 
mufhns, 
crusts, 
puddings, 
and 

the various 
pastries 
requiring 

a leavening 
or raising 
agent. 


MADE 
WITH 


with Royal Baking Powder, all these 
are superlatively light, sweet, tender, 


delicious and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder is the greatest of 
time and labor savers to the pastry cook. 
Besides, it economizes flour, butter and eggs, 
and, best of all, makes the 
digestible and healthful. 


food more 


There are cheap baking pow- 
ders, made from alum, but they 
are exceedingly harmful to 
health. Their astringent and 
cauterizing qualities add a 
dangerous element to food. 


Send postal 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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cu RRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES from Peking at the end of last week asserted 
that Von Waldersee, the German ‘‘ Marshal,’’ who is in 
command of the ‘‘Allied’’ troops, (those of the United States 
excepted), proposed to start upon a new war expedition into 
Chinese territory. In a letter to Gen. Chaffee, the United 
States Commander, Von Waldersee said that because of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the negotiations for peace, it would 
‘* probably be necessary to resume military operations on a 
large scale, especially toward the west.’’ 

At Washington, it was said, the news caused *‘ dismay,”’ 
it being construed to imply more butchery and pillage of the 
Chinese. It is announced that the United States forces will not 
participate in Waldersee’s movement. 

GEN. LEONARD Woop, the United States ‘* Military 
Governor’’ of Cuba, communicated to the revision committee 
of the Cuban Constitutional Convention, last week, the 
concessions which the Administration at Washington wants. 
These include, it is said, concession of several ‘‘ naval 
stations "’ to the United States ; the right of the United States 
to ‘‘intervene’’ at any time, ‘‘ forthe preservation of peace,”’ 
the control of foreign relations, and regulation of public loans. 
A meeting of the Convention was held on the evening of the 
16th instant, after the demands had been presented by Gen. 
Wood, but no vote, it is said, was taken on them. 

MucH interest is manifested in the Cuban question. 
While it hag been stated that ‘‘ Republican leaders’’ at 
Washington are averse to an extra session of Congress, it is 
reiterated that President McKinley intends to call one, as- 
signing as a reason the need of passing upon the Cuban con- 
stitution. Itis also said that the Shipping Subsidy bill will be 
passed if a special session is held. 

[here is much discussion as to the probable course which 
the Cubans and President McKinley will adopt. The decla- 
rations of Congress that this country had no purpose of ab- 
sorbing Cuba were so emphatic and explicit that it seems in- 
credible they can be directly repudiated. 

THERE has been much discussion over the enormous ap- 
propriations by Congress. In the United States Senate last 
week, several Republican Senators, including Hale, Allison, 
and Lodge, commented severely on the lavish voting of 
money. In the House of Representatives, on the tigth, 
Cannon, of Illinois, chairman of the Appropriation Commit- 
tee, said ‘‘ the situation was quite bad enough, without exag- 
gerating it.'’ He said that the appropriations for next year 
would total ‘$694,118,595, exclusive of the sinking fund re- 
quirement of $53,000,000, against $657,150,822 for the cur- 
rent year. , 

At a conference with the President on the 1gth, it was 
agreed by leading Republican Senators to reduce the appro- 
priations in the ‘‘ River and Harbor bill.”’ 
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when you get it and stays good; 


—they may 


New Rochester lamp has it. 


in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 





THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 








| 
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The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
you to use bad language; the lamp that looks good 
e lamp that you 
never willingly part with, once you have it; that’s 


Che New Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “just as good” 
, in some respects, but for all around 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 


ACTING upon a provision in the tariff laws which he holds 
is compulspry, Secretary Gage, of the United States Treasury 
Department, has imposed a duty on beet sugar imported from 
Russia. The Finance Minister of Russia, De Witte, has in 
consequence issued an order imposing 30 per cent. increased 
duty on a long list of American manufactures imported into 
that country. Our import of sugar last year, from Russia, 
was but $22,293, while our sales of manufactured goods were 
about $7,000,000. At Washington and in other cities the 
danger of a general ‘‘ trade war’’ has been much discussed. 

THE English Parliament met on the 14th instant, and the 
new King read his ‘‘ speech from the throne’’ in the chamber 
of the House of Lords. The occasion was made one of 
special display, as it had been many years since Queen Vic- 
toria had attended Parliament in person. A dispatch from 
London remarks that there was room in the Lords’ chamber 
for only a few members of the House of Commons, who 
‘«were pushed away into an obscure corner, after a tussle and 
scramble not dissimilar to a football scrimmage.”’ 

REPORTS of active military movements, with some fight- 
ing, continue to come from South Africa, the most of them 
apparently indicating British advantage gained over the Boers. 
London dispatches repeat the statement which has become 
familiar recently that the war is a severe strain on English 
strength, one saying that *‘ the failure to close it up is paralyz- 
ing Great Britain's interests the world over.’’ In Parliament 
the Government representatives continue to insist that no con- 
cessions can be made the Boers. 


NEWS NOTES. 


ANOTHER famine in India, Lord Curzon, the Governor 
General, is reported as saying, may be expected this year, 
but probably not so serious as last year. The bubonic plague 
at Bombay continues terribly fatal. 





MAURICE THOMPSON, well known as a magazine writer, 
and author of the recently-issued very successful novel, 
‘* Aliceo Old Vincennes,’’ died at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
on the 15th instant, aged 57 years. 


A FIRE at Rochester, Pa., twenty-five miles from Pittsburg, 
destroyed the works of the National Glass Company, the 
largest plant in the world for the manufacture of glass tum- 
blers, causing a loss estimated at $1,500,000. 


THOUGH favorable bulletins are issued as to the condition 
of Dowager Empress Frederick, of Germany (daughter of 
Queen Victoria), in well-informed private circles it is feared 
that her death may come at any moment. 


Mrs. CARRIE NaTIOn led a crowd of 500 men and women 
on a joint-smashing tour in Topeka, Kansas, on the 17th 
inst., destroying considerable property. She was arrested 
four times and released on bail. 


| 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a. m., connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 

minutes. 
| This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at om p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p 

has. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 
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A BILL to repeal municipal woman | These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


suffrage was lately introduced in the For 
pe: ofthe of Kansas. Both the judiciary GLUTE DYSPEPSIA. 
and local judiciary committees reported| SPECIAL D C FLOUR 
against the bill. On January 25, 1901, it} Ko, WHOL AT FLOUR. 
was brought up in the House, and was| ynlike all otiér Ask Grocers. 
defeated without a roll-call and amid ‘‘a For op&mpld write 


ripple of amusement."’ Itreceived hardly 
any votes. Kansas women have now had 


municipal suffrage for fourteen years. OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
ALL those who journey soon or late AND WASHINGTON. 
Must pass within the garden’s gate, Pe : ee Ee 
Must kneel alone in the darkness there, SIX-DAY TOUR VIA THE PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 
And battle with some fierce despair. Tourists find the Lenten season by far the most 
God pity those who cannot say, 


pleasant time at Old Point Comfort. Washington 
‘Not mine, but Thine ;’’ who only pray | and Richmond are also delightful in the early 
‘ Let this cup pass,’’ and cannot see springtime. For the benefit of those desiring to 
The purpose in Gethsemane. visit these three points of interest, the Pennsy]l- 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. vania Railroad Company will run the second 
oaliainana ____________| personally-conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington on Saturday, March 
| 2. Tickets covering transportation, meals en 
| route in both directions, hotel accommodations 
! gt Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
| ington, and carriage ride in Richmond, will be 
sold at rate of $13.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 
OLD Point ComForT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at Old Point, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 

$15.00 from New York, $13.50 from Trenton, 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn, 789 Broad 
“treet, Newark, N. J., or address George W 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
You cannot have a dainty and attractive lunch or Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


dinner unless you have a high quality of coffee. . 

, Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
F Pou f I Blended 
<coties (whole or groun $1.00 | LiGeNcerR, when answering Adver- 


ee (whole or ground) for 
tisements in it. This is of value tc 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 











DAINTY AND ATTRACTIVE 














WILLIAM S. INGRAM 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, | us and to the advertisers. 


DREER’S Garden Calendar « (901 


argest and most complete SEED, PLANT and BULB Catalogue 
ever offered for FREE DISTRIBUTION. It contains 200 which are 
d in beautiful embossed 


fully illustrated, true to nature, and is boun 
lithographed covers. We wiil send a copy free to all who mention this 
paper, and request those who are Market Gardeuers to state the sume. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Your Grandmother’s Garden 


came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over 
half a century. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 

will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘Garden’’ Collection of seads, 

containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, 

Mignonette Lettuce,and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 

as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





** Florida and Metropolitan Limit« d ”’ 
BY THE 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 

** Florida and West India Short Line ”’ 
TO THE 


Winter Resorts of the South. 


The Only Line Operating Daily Limited 
Troins to Florida. 


Effective January 14th, the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, the only line operating daily limited 
trains to Florida, put on its magnificent new train, 
‘* Florida and Metropolitan Limited,’ solid 
from New York via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington to Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, St. Augustine. Con- 
nections at Jacksonville for Tampa and all 
Florida points, and at St. Augustine for the 
East Coast This train also carries Drawing 
Room Sleeping car New York to Atlanta. 
Making direct connections at Atlanta for New 
Orleans and Mexico and Texas and Pacific 
Coast Points. Leaves Boston 12.03 a.m., New 
York 12.55 p. m., (from 23rd Street Station 
Pennsylvania Railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 p. 
m., Baltimore 5.45 p. m., Washington 6.55 p. 
m., arriving at Southern Pines, N.C. 5.53 a. 
m., Charlotte, 9.51 a. m., Columbia, S. C., 
10.00 a. m., Savannah, Ga., 12.25 p. m., 
Jacksonville 350 p. m., St. Augustine 5.00 p. 
m., Tampa 5.00 a. m., Atlanta 4.35 p. m. 
Connections are made both at Miami on the 
East Coast and Port Tampa on the West Coast, 
for Key Westand Havana. The “ Florida and 
Metropolitan Limited ’’ is luxuriously equipped 
in every respect, with Pullman Drawing Room 
Car, Compartment Car with Drawing Rooms 
and State Rooms, Observation Car, through 
Day Coaches and unexcelled Pullman Dinirg 
Car service. 

For further information call on or write to all 
Pennsylvania Railroad offices, or representatives 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway at 306 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; 1206 and 
371 Broadway, New York; 30 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia ; 207 East German Street, 
Baltimore ; 1434 New York Ave., Washington, 
or to R. E. L. Bunch, General Passenger 
Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA’ RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY. 

Ow account of the inauguration of President 
McKinley on March 4. the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets from 
all points on its lines to Washington at rate of 
one fare for the round trip (minimum rate 50 
cents.) Tickets will be sold on March 1, 2, 
and 3, good to return until March 8, inclusive. 
Tickets will also be sold from Harrisburg and 
intermediate stations, and from Phiiedelphia 
and intermediate stations on March 4. These 
tickets will be good to stop off at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia within limit of March 8. 

SIpE TRIPs. 

Special side-trip tickets, limited to March 8, 
will be sold from Washington in connection 
with above-mentioned tickets as follows : 

Old Point Comfort and return, via all-rail 
line. $6.00; Richmond and return, $4.00. 

Via Norfolk and Washington Steamboat 
Company: Old Point Comfort or Norfolk and 
return, $3.50; Virginia Beach and return, 
including transfer through Norfolk, $4.50. 

From Baltimore, via Bay Line or Chesapeake 
Steamship Company : Norfolk or Old Point Com- 
fort and return, $3 50; Virginia Beach and re- 
turn, including transfer through Norfolk, $4.50 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 





N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
| INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS | CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
« Specialry 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


| 





Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Interest allowed on 





ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


TR 
PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 
NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 | 

CAltran (pet... $§.cevrs 250,000.00 | —_— 

I i I 50,000.00 | . 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 38.026.39 | Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to. Real Estate 
insurcd, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


J. Botton Winrenny, 
Warren G. Grirrits, 
Samvuet Bancrort, Jr, 
Epwarp G. McCot.in, 
Avrerep |. Pxicuirs. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce M. Wacner, 
Epvwarp S. Savregs, Frank W. Pavt, 
Evcar Duptey Fartes. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


| 
| — 
| Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| 
| 
| 


Nicnovas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
—_ F. Lewrs, 
Homas R. GiLt, 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


| AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


| FLORIDA LIMITED, VIA SOUTHERN 
>| RAILWAY. 


¢ | THE present century has no greater gift of 
comfort and luxury to the public than this 
vestibule limited train. Thissteel-shod Mercury 
of steam tosses a gay defiance at Father Time 
as it leaves him vanishing behind. It changes 
miles to minutes, making distance seem but a 
mirage. The Florida Limited of the Southern 
Railway. shifts seasons with the speed of a 
shuttle. It bears people in a day from the furs 
and woolens of an eastern winter to the bathing 
suits and summer gowns of Florida. That isa 
change that would have made Aladdin blink in 
amazement, but it is one that can be the 
experience of every one who enjoys the hospitable 
comforts of this fine train. 

The Florida Limited leaves Broad S reet 
Station, Philadelphia, 3.16 p. m. daily except 
the First-day of the week, and runs through 
solid to St. Augustine, arriving there at 3.30 p. 


Pleasant 
to take. 


A remedy free from nauseating 
drugs—a remedy that has made ; 
cures open to investigation, leav- 3 
ing no room to question action in 
restoring the diseased to health. ¢ 
Extreme diseases and abandoned 
cases have come to us asa last 
resort and been cured by inhaling 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 


There is not a known ill that can 
not be helped by this life-giving 3 
principle. Write for book giving 
testimonials of cures, home treat- 
ment, advice to the sick, etc., free. 


sleeping car which is detached at Blackville_S 
C. and goes through to Aiken and Augu 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenges 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Pnil- 
adelpbia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 
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~ Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, ; 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can, 
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Chartered 1836 


DOUBLE TRACKED. | 
STONE | 


CLEANLINESS | 


m. the next day, excepting one drawing-room | 


Maria P Blackburn 


This is of value to 





CER. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


_E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R._ SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, J]. ROB: 


BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
H; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


| 


AVID 


THE kingdom of Christ is the reign of 
God established in the soul, and his bap 
tism and supper are not material, but 
spiritual ; being the substance typified by 
| the ‘‘ divers washings '’ under the law, the 
, water baptism of John, and the Jewish 
passover.—S. J/. Janney. 
= 
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** Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail ”’ 
BY THE 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
** Florida and West India Short Line” 


| TO THE 
Winter Resorts of the South. 


| The Only Line Operating Daily Limited 
Trains to Florida. 


| The ‘* Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail,’ 
| another of the Seaboard Air Line Railway's 
| splendidly equipped trains, leaves New York 
| daily at 12.10 a. m., 23rd Street station, Penn 
| sylvania Railroad, with Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Day Coaches to Raleigh, 
Southern Pines, Columbia, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, where connections are made for St. 
Augustine, Tampa, and all Florida points 
Connections are also made at Hamlet, N. C., 
with Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car to 
Atlanta, Ga., with connections at Atlanta for 
' New Orleans and Mexico, and Texas and Pacific 
| Coast Points ‘This train connects #t Washing- 
ton with train leaving Boston 7 00 p. m. Leaves 

Philadelphia 3.50 a. m., Baltimore 6.22 a. m., 
| Washington 8.35 a m., Richmond 12.23 p. m., 
| arriving Southern Pines 6.57 p. m., Columbia 
| 11.20 p. m., Savannah 2.50 a. m., Jacksonville 
| 7.30 a. m., St. Augustine 11.10 a. m., Tampa 
5.30p.m. Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeper New York to Jacksonville. Through 
Vestibuled Passenger Coaches and perfect 
service. 

For information call on or write to all Penn 
sylvania Railroad offices, or Seaboard Air Line 
Railway representatives at 306 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; 1200 and 371 Broadway, 
New York ; 30 South Third Street, Philadel- 
| phia; 207 East German Street, Baltimore ; 1434 
New York Ave.. Washington, orto R. E. L 

Bunch, General Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, 
| Vireinie 


1208 Bolton st. : 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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